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Their camp generally consists of a few small tents, a 
few ponies, pack saddles to secure their culinary uten- 
sils, their dirty clothes, the leather or gunny bags contain- 
ing their articles of merchandise, a few fighting cocks, 
and cages of birds. They are very fond of cock fighting, 
even on wagers of 10 to 50 rupees on each. They train 
these cocks specially brought up to fight.” For infor- 
mation concerning the criminal methods of the Iranis, 
I would refer the reader to Mr. Paupa Rao Naidu’s 
account thereof. 

Iranyavarma.—The name of onc of the carly Pallava 
kings, returned at times of census as a caste name by 
some wealthy Pallis, who also gave themselves the title 
of Solakanar, or descendants of Chola Kings. 

Trattai Sekkan.—A sub-division of Vaniyans, who 
atse two bullucks for their oil-mills. 

TIraya.—A name for Cherumans, in Malabar, who 
are permitted to come as far as the eaves {ira) of their 
employers’ houses. 

Irchakkollan (timber sawyer)—A synonym, in 
Travancore, of Tacchan (carpenter) Kammalan, ~ 

Irkuli-—Irkuli or Irangolli Vellala, said to mean 
Vellalas who killed dampness, is a name assumed by 
some Vannans, 

Irpina (comb).—An exogamous sept of Kamma. 

Irulas of the Nilgiris, In the Kotagiri bazaar, 
which is an excellent hunting-ground for the anthro- 
pologist, may be seen gathered together on market-day 
Kotas, Badagas, Kanarese, Irulas, Kurumbas, and an 
occasional Toda from the Kodanad mand. A tribal 
phétograph was taken there, with the result that a depu- 
tation subsequently waited on me with a petitioA to the 
effect that.“ We, the undersigned, beg to submit that 
your honour made botos of us, and has paid us nothing. 
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We, therefore, beg you to do this common act of justice.” 
The deputation was made happy with a pourdborre. 

In my hunt after Irulas, which ended in an attack 
of malarial fever, it was necessary to invoke the assistance 
and proverbial hospitality of various planters, On one 
occasion news reached me that a gang of Irulas, collected 
for my benefit under a promise of substantial remunera- 
tion, had arrived at a planter’s bungalow, whither I 
proceeded, The party included a man who had been 
“wanted” for some time in connection with the shooting 
of an elephant on forbidden ground. He, suspecting me 
of base designs, refused to be measured, on the plea that 
he was afraid the height-measuring standard was the 
gallows. Nor would he let me take his photograph, 
fearing (though he had never heard of Bertillonage) lest 
it should be used for the purpose of criminal identificas 
tion. Unhappily a mischievous rumour had been circu- 
lated that I had in my train a wizard Kurumba, who would 
bewitch the Irulas, in order that I might abduct them 
(for what purpose was not stated). 

As the Badagas are the fairest, so the Irulas are the 
darkest-skinned of the Nilgiri tribes, on some of whom, 
as has been said, charcoal would leave a white mark. 
The name Irula, in fact, means darkness or blackness, 
(irul), whether in reference to the dark jungles in which 
the*Irulas, who have not become domesticated by work- 
ing as contractors or coolics on planters’ estates, dwell, 
or tothe darkness of their skin, isdoubtful, Though the 
typical Irula is dark-skinned and platyrhine, I have noted 
some who, as the result of contact metamorphosis, pos- 
sessed skins of markedly paler hue, and leptorhine noses. 

The language of the Irulas is a corrupt form of Tami, 
In their religion they are worshippers of Vishnit undex 
the name of Rangasvami, to whom they do pijq 
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(worship) at their own rude shrines, or at the Hindu 
temple at Karaimadai, where Brahman priests officiate, 
“An Irula pajari,” Breeks writes, * ‘lives near the 
Irula temples, and rings a bell when he performs pija to 
the gods. He wears the Vishnu mark on his forehead. 
His office is hereditary, and he is :emurerated by offer- 
ings of fruit and milk from Irula worshippers. Each 
Irula village pays about two annas to the pijari about 
May or June. They say that there is a temple at 
Kallampalla in the Sattiyamangalam taluk, north of 
Rangasvami's peak. This is a Siva temple, at which 
sheep are sacrificed. The pajari wears the Siva mark. 
They don’t know the difference between Siva and Vishnu, 
At Kallampalla temple is a thatched building, containing 
a stone called Mariamma, the well-known goddess of 
small-pox, worshipped in this capacity by the Irulas, A 
sheep is led to this temple, and those who offer the 
sacrifice sprinkle water over it, and cut its throat, The 
pujari sits by, but takes no part in the ceremony. The 
body is cut up, and distributed among the Irulas pregest, 
including the pijari.” 

In connection with the shrine on Rangasvami peak, 
the following note is recorded in the Gazetteer of the 
Nilgiris. “ It is the most sacred hill on all the plateau, 
Hindu legend says that the god Rangasvami used to 
live at Karaimadai on the plains between Mettupalat 
and Coimbatore, but quarrelled with his wife, and so 
came and lived here alone. In proof of the story, two 
footprints on the rock not far from Arakéd village below 
the peak are pointed out. This, however, is probably an 
invention designed to save the hill folk the toilsome 
journey to Rangasvami’s car festival at Karaimadai, 
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“In some Pp “the Ba 
further, and established Ragas 
handy for “their own particulad village 


offerings (chiefly iron lamps and the 
« _used as weighing machines), and two stofle 
r present the deities. The hereditary pijari isan ITrula, 
agin day fixed by the Badagas for the annual feas 
arrives from his hamlet near Nandipuram, bat! 
pool below the summit, and marches to the top 
‘Govinda! Govinda’! The cry is taken up ¥ ; 
enthusiasm by all those present, and the wholeyeroyé 
which includes Badagas, Irulas, and Kurumbas, sui 
rounds the enclosures, while the Irula priest iftvokes the 4 
deities by blowing his conch and beating his drum ae | 
pours oblations over, and decorates with flower: 
two stones which represent them. That night, two stone ~ 
basins on the summit are filled with ghee and lighted, and 
the glare is visible for miles around. The ceremonies 
‘close with prayers for good rain and fruitfulness* among 
the flocks and herds, a wild dance by the Trula,gand the | 
boiling (called pongal, the same word as pongal the Tamil¥ — 
agricultural feast) of much rice in milk. Abo mile 
from Arakéd is an overhanging rock called the kodatalaay 
| Yor umbrella stone, under which is found a whitish clay, 
This clay is used by the Irulas for making the ‘sh * 
| marks on their foreheads at this festival.” 
| The following account of an Irula temple reat is f 


given by Harkness,* “The hair el as 4 
| as ofthe women and children, was bound up in 
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“manner with wreaths of plaited stray *Thei#necké, ears, 
*artd anklés weré decorated with ornaniertts formed of the * 
same material, and they Ccatried little dried gourds, ,in 
which nutsor small stones had been inserted, . They rattled 
them as they moved, and, with the rustling of their rural’ 
ornaments, gave a sort of rhythm to their motion. . The , 
¢dance was performed in front of a little thatched’shed, 
which, we learnt, was their temple. | When it was con- 
“cluded, they commenced a sacrifice to their deity, or 
gine deities, 6fa he-goat and three cocks. This was 
lone by cutting the throats of the victims, and throwing 
thém down at the feet of the idol, the whole assembly 
at, the same time prostrating themselves. Within the 
temple® there was a winnow, or fan, which they called 
ya ri—evidently the emblem of Ceres; and at a short 
distance, in front of the former, and some paces in 
advance one of the other, were two rude stones, which they 
| call, the one Moshani, the other Konadi Mari, but which 
are subordinate to the fan occupying the interior of the 
temple.” 

A village near a coffee estate, which I inspected, 
was, at the time of my visit, in the possession of pariah 
dogs aad nude children, the elder children and adults 

“bei away at work. The village was protected against 
_ nocturnal feline and other feral marauders by a rude fence, 
santé cohsisted of rows of single-storied huts, with verandah 
in,front, made of split bamboo and thatched, detached 
, utd an abundance of fowl-houses, and cucurbitaceous 
aplaingpvihing up rough stages, Surrounding the village 
were h dense grove of plantain trees, castor-oil bushes, 
-and"cAttle,pens. 
en*not engaged at work on estates or in the forest, 
the Irulas cultivate, for their own consumption, ragi 
(Elensine <Coracana), stmais(Panicum miliare), tenai 
$ a 1. 
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ASelante italica), ‘vara (Cajanus indicus)p niatze, plans 
‘tains, etc. They also cultivate limes, oratiges, jak fruit 
(Artocarpus integrifolia), etc.’ They, like the’ Kotas,¢ 
will not atténd to cultivation on Saturday or Monday,At 
the season of sowing, Badagas bring cocoanuts, plantains;* 
“milk and ghi (clarified butter), and give them to the 
Irulas, who, after offering them before their deity, return 
them to the Badagas. ‘ 

.“The Irulas,” a recent writer observes, “ generallye 
posséss a small plot of ground near their villages, which, 
they assiduously cultivate with grain, although they’ 
depend more upon the wages earned by working on 
estates. Some of them are splendid cattle-men, that is,* 
in looking after the cattle possessed by some enterpri 
planter, who would add the sale of dairy produce to the * 
nowadays pitiable profit of coffee planting. The Irula 
women are as useful as the men in weeding, and all estate 
work, In fact, planters find both men and women far 
more industrious and reliable than the Tamil coolies.” 

* By the sale of the produce of the forests,” Harkness 
writes, “such as honey and bees wax, or the fruit of 
their gardens, the Irulas are enabled to buy grain foi 
their immediate sustenance, and for seed. But, as they 
never pay any attention to the land after it is SOW or 
indeed to its preparation further than by partially clathg roa 
it of the jungle, and turning it up with the hoe ; or, 
iS%more common, scratching it into furrows with a stick, 
and scattering the grain indiscriminately, their crops, afe, . 
of course, stunted and meagre. When the corn ‘Tackipe,? 
if at any distance from the village, the family to whom 
the patch or field belongs will remove to it, and, 
structing temporary dwellings, remain there sd too le 
the grain lasts. Each morning they plucktas much as . 
they think they may require fer the use of that day, 
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_ kindle a fire upon the nearest large stone or fragment of 
rock, and, when it is well heated, prush away the embers, 
dnd scatters the grain upon it, which). soon becoming 
parched and dry, is readily reduced to mgal, which is 
made into cakes. The stone is now heated & second 
time, and the cakes are put on it to bake. Qr, where 
\ they have met with a stone which has a .ittle concavity, 
they will, after heating it, fill the hollow with water, and, 
* with the meal, form a sort of porridge. In this way the 
whole family, their friends, and neighbours, will live till 
the grain has been consumed. The whole period is one 
of merry-making. They celebrate Mahri, and invite all 
‘who may be passing by to join in the festivities. These 
families will, in return, be invited to live on the fieldstof 
their neighbours. Many of them live for the remainder 
of the year ona kind of yam, which grows wild, andis }, 
called Erula root. To the use of this they accustom their’, 
children from infancy.” = 
Some Irulas now work for the Forest Department, 
which allows them to live on the borders of the forest, 
granting them sites free, and other concessions. Among 
‘the minor forest produce, which they collect, are myra- 
bolams, bees-wax, honey, vembadam bark (Ventilago 
Madraspatana), avaram bark (Cassia auriculata), deer's 
| peahorns, tamarinds, gum, soapnuts, and sheekoy (Acacta 
. concinna). The forests have been divided into blocks, 
sand a certain place within each block has been selected 
‘forthe forest depot. To this place the collecting agents— 
mostly ‘Shélagars and Irulas—bring the produce, and 
then it is sorted, and paid for by special supervisors.* 
The collection of honey is a dangerous occupation. A 
man, with a torch in his hand, and a number of bamboo 





* A. W. Lushington, Indian Forester, 1902, 
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tubes sphspehded from his*shoulders, descends by means 
of ropes or creepers,to the vicinity of the cémb. The 
sight of the torch drives away the bees, and he proceéds 
to fill the , ‘bamboos with the comb, and then ascends to 
the top of the rock.* 

Thé Trulas will not (so they say) eat the flesh of } ‘ 
buffaloes or cattle, but will eat sheep and goat, field- rats) 
fowls, deer, pig (which they shoot), hares (which they” 
snare with skilfully made nets), jungle-fowl, pigeons, and — 

"*quail (which they knock over with stones). 

They informed Mr. Harkness that, “they have no 
marriage contract, the sexes cohabiting almost indis- 
criminately; the option of remaining in union, ont) 
wseparating, resting principally with the female. Some 

, among them, the favourites of fortune, who can afford to 
‘spend four or five rupees on festivities, will celebrate ; 
their union by giving a feast to all their friends and 
neighbours ; and, inviting the Kurumbars to attend with 
their pipe and tabor, spend the night in dance and 
merriment, This, however, is a rare occurrence.” The 
marriage ceremony, as described to me, is a very simple 
affair. A feast is held, at which a sheep is killed, and the w 
guests make a present of a few annas to the bridegroom, 
who ties up the money in a cloth, and, goitig to the 
bride’s hut, conducts her to her future home. Widoing 
are permitted to marry again. ° 
When an Irula dies, two Kurumbas come to.the 
village, and one shaves the head of the other, The shorn 
man is fed, and presented with a cloth, which he wraps 
round his head. This quaint ceremonial is supposed, 
in some way, to bring good luck to the departed. 
Outside the house of the deceased, in which the corpse 
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* .¢ 
pit on dug, from the ower b> 
‘is excavated, in which the corpse, clad. 
hes, jewelry, and a new cloth, is beep: 
and grain. The pit is then filled rand 
m of the grave marked by a stone. On the | 
a sheep is said to be killed, and a feast held, 
2 description of an annual ceremony was given to 


a aed 


tae. They are then ¢aken to the shrine 


is poured, and piija is done. At the shrine A 


: three white marks on the forehead, officia 
adaga Dévadari, the Irula pujari at times b 


gles colicerning the Kurumbas and Iralas, Mr, \ 
se says * that “after every death among them, 
bring a long water-worn stone (devva kotta kallu), 
ut it into one of the old cromlechs sprinkled over — | 
Nilgiri plateau. Some of the larger of these have - 
n found piled up to the cap-stone with such es, 
‘must have been the work of generations. Occa- 
lly, too, the tribes mentioned make smai! cromlech 
al purposes, and place the long wate 
‘in them.” 
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a ision ‘At the census, 1901, Kasuva or K 
| returned asa sub-caste. The word means y | 
allusion to the abandonment of jungle life in pe, of 
working on planters’ estates, and elsewhere. 
It is recorded by Harkness that “during the win ter, 
| or while they are wandering about the forests in search - 
‘food, driven by hunger, the families or parties separat 
OYelvann one another. On these occasions the women 
fear children are often left alone, and the mother, ha: 
| longer any nourishment for her infant, anticipates 
misery by burying it alive. The account here give 
. ~ was in every i instance corroborated, and in such a manne! 
as to leave no doubt in our minds of its correctness.” 
_ The following notes are abstracted from my ca 





























4 “Man, zt. 30. Sometimes works ona coffee es 
__ At present engaged in the cultivation of grains, pumpki 
ng jenn and plantains. Goes to the bazaar at Mett 
i to buy rice, salt, chillies, oil, etc. Acquires 
ico implements from Kotas, to whom he pay: 
tribute in grains or money. Wears brass ear- 
obtained from Kotas in exchange for vegetables 
fruit. Wears turban and plain loin-cloth, wrapp 


d body and reaching below the knees. Bag con- 
ng tobacco and bevel slung over shoulder, Skin 












et. 30, Hair curly, tied in a bunch b 
c] retin. swat: Wears a plain 
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nostril. Brass ornament in lobe of eachear. Eight brass 
bangles on right wrist ; two brass and six glass bangles 
on left wrist. Five brass rings on right first finger ; 
four brass and one tin ring on right forefinger. 

Woman, et. 25. Red cadjan (palm leaf) roll in dilated 
lobes of ears. Brass and glass bead ornament in helix 
of right ear, Brass ornament in left nostril. A number 
of bead necklets, one with young cowry shells pendent, 
another consisting of a heavy roll of black beads. The 
latter is very characteristic of Irula female adornment. 
One steel bangle, eight brass bangles, and one chank- 
shell bangle on right wrist ; three lead, six glass bangles, 
and one glass bead bangle on left wrist. One steel and 
one brass ring on left little finger. 

Woman, zt. 35. Wears loin-cloth only. Breasts 
fully exposed. Cap of Badaga pattern on head, 

Girl, zt. 8. Lobe of each ear being dilated by a 
number of wooden sticks like matches. x= 

Average stature 159°8 cm. ; nasal index 85 (max. 100). 
“Alrulas of Chingleput, North and South Arcot. The 
aap or Villiyans (bowmen), who have settled in the 

wn of Chingleput, about fifty miles distant from Madras, 
have attained to a higher degree of civilisation than the’ 

, jungle Irulas of the Nilgiris, and are defined, in the Census 

Report, 1901, as a semi-Brahmanised forest tribe, who 

| speak a corrupt Tamil. 
In a note on the Irulas, Mackenzie writes as follows.* 
\™ After the Yuga Pralayam (deluge, or change from one 

Yuga to another) the Villars or Irulans, Malayans, and 

Vedans, supposed to be descendants of a Rishi under the 

influence of a malignant curse, were living in the forests 
in a state of nature, though they have now taken to: 


* Oriental Manuscripts, ‘ 
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wearing some kind of covering—males putting on 
skins, and females stitched leaves. Roots, wild fruits, 
and honey constitute their dietary, and cooked rice is 
always rejected, even when gratuitously offered. They 
have no clear ideas about God, though they offer rice 
(wild variety) to the goddess Kanniamma. The legend 9 
runs that a Rishi, Mala Rishi by name, secing that these 
people were much bothered by wild beasts, took pity on 
them, and for a time lived with them, He mixed freely 
with their women, and as the result, several children 
were born, who were also molested by wild atijmals, 
To free them from these, the Rishi advised them to do 
puja (worship) to Kanniamma, Several other Rishis 
are also believed to have livedafreely in their midst, and, 
as a result, several new castes arose, among which were 
the Yanadis, who have come into towns, take food from 
other castes, eat cooked rice, and imitate the people 
amidst whom they happen to live.” In which resp¢ets 
the Irula is now following the example of the Yanadi, 
Many of the Chingleput Irulas are very dark-skinned, 
with narrow chests, thin bodies, and flabby muscles, _ 4 
reminding me, in their general aspect, of the Yanadis 
of Nellore. Clothing is, in the men, reduced to a 
minimum—dhiti, and langiti of dirty white cotton cloth, 
or a narrow strip of gaudy Manchester piece-good. 
The hair is worn long and ragged, or shaved, with 
kudimi, in imitation of the higher classes. The 
moustache is slight, and the beard billy-goaty. Some of ® 
the men are tattooed with a blue dot on the giabella, or | 
vertical mid-frontal line. For ornaments they have a 
Stick in the helix, or simple ornament in the ear-lobe. 
. > Their chief source of livelihood is husking paddy 
(rice), but they also gather sticks for sale as firewood in 
-teturn for pice, rice, and sour fermented rice gruel, which 
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is kept by thé, higher hosdleabe cattle. “This gruel iss, 
ye also highly appirécidted by the Yanadis. While husking | ' 
"eetey eat the bran, and, if not carefully watched, will 
steal’ as much of the rice as they can manage to se¢rete © 
about themselves, As an addition to their plain dietary 
they Yeatch field (Jerboa) rats, which they dig out with 
long sticks, after they have been asphyxiated with smoke’y, . 
blown into their tunnels through a small hole in an — 
earthen pot filled with dried leaves, which are set otf, 
fire, When the nest is dug out, they find material for a" _ 

* meat, and vegetable curry in the dead rats, with the + 
hoarded store of rice or other grain. They feast on the 

bodies of winged white-ants (Zermites), which they 
search with torch-lights at the time of their seasonal 
epidemic appearance, Some years ago a theft occurred 
in my house at night, and it was proved by a plaster 
_ cast ofa foot-print in the mud produced by a nocturnal 
" stiéwer that one of my gardeners, who did not live: 
on the spot, had been on the prowl. The explanation + ‘ 
was that he had been collecting as a food-stuff, 
carcases of the winged ants, which had that eva 
appeared in myriads. . 

Some Irulas are herbalists, and are believed to Have" 
| the powers of curing certain diseases, snake-poisoning, 

| and the bites of rats and insects. 

Occasionally the Irulas collect the leaves of the 
banyan, Butea frondosa, or lotus, for sale as food- 
platters, and they will eat the refuse food left on 
the platters by Brahmans and other higher classes. 
They freely enter the houses of Brahmans and non- 
Brahman castes, and are not considered as — 
pollution. 

gd hayg sn fixed place of ‘Abode, which thee 
often change. * live in, low, Papyietheumedad 
: 2 ae 
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huts of sqjall dimensions’ othe we tree, in an 
# open plate, in ruined buildings;® or’ the street pialsey 

(vegandah) of houses. Their dofnestic utensils cofi 

of a few pots, one or two winnows, scythes, a crow-bar, 

a piece of flint and steel for making fire, aod a 

_ bag for tobacco and betel. In making fire, anata 
F fragment of quartz is held ‘against a small ‘piece of 
, pith, and dexterously struck with an iron implement 
‘eso that the spark falls on the pith, which can be rapidly 
‘blown into a blaze. To keep the children warm in, ° 
the so-called cold season (with a minimum of 58° te 60%), 
they put their babies near the fire in pits dag in 
the ground. 

For marital purposes they recognise tribal sub- 
divisions in a very vague way. Marriage is not a \ 
very impressive ceremonial, The bridegroom has to ' 
present new cloths to the bride, and his future fatlier# and 4 
‘mother-in- Jaw. The cloth given to the last-named is calléd 
ig “the pal kuli (milk money) for having nursed the bride. 
¥ Mariage” is celebrated on any day, except Saturday. 
A very modest banquet, in proportion to their slender | 
ymeans, is held, and toddy provided, if the state of ~ 
“the finances will run to it. Towards evening the 
bride and bridegroom stand in front of the house, 
and the latter ties the tali, which consists of a bead 
necklace with a round brass disc. In the case of a 
marriage which took place during my visit, the bride 
had been wearing her new bridal cloth for a month 
before the event. 

The Irulas worship periodically Kanniamma, their 

ibal deity, and Mari, the general goddess of epidemic 
ase. «The deity is represented by five pots arranged 
in the form of a'square, with a singlé pot er centre, 


| filled ic water. Close to” a lam 


rag) 
Tckeed ca ‘a basboo' 4d on Geeeaeet ear 
dwellings, to which fowls, sheep, and other cooked | 
are offered. 
dead are buried lying flat on the face, with) 
he head to the north, and the face turned towards — 
east. When the grave has been half filled in, 
throw into it a prickly-pear (Opuntia Dillenit) — 
and make a mound over it. Around this they 
a row or two of prickly- pear stems to bis 


the jungle Shdlagas and Nilgiri Irulas, and 
e more civilised Irulas of Chingleput and Uralis 
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jlatyrhine nose to a greater extent than 

latter. The reduction of platyrhiny, as the 
civilisation and emergence from the jungle to the v 
of towns, is still further brought out by the follo 
_ figures relating to the two classes of Irulas, x the 
hs. ikars of Travancore, who still live a jungle life, 

and those who have removed to the outskirts of a 


populous town :— 7 
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The Irulas of North Arcot are closely relat 
‘those of Chingleput. Concerning them, Mr. H. A. 
“Stuart writes as follows.* “Many members of this 

st tribe have taken to agriculture in the neigh- — 
ig villages, but the majority still keep to the 
living upon roots and wild animals, and bartering 
st. produce for a few rags or a small quantity of : 
When opportunity offers, they indulge in cattle 
-and robbery. They disclaim any connection with 





































y will nofeven allow a Yanadi to see them eating. 
i ip to the Sapta Eacuibaip. 2% a 

















's, who, however, are obliged to knead the 
their hands, and not with their feet. Sometimes 
place these representatives of their goddess in 
caves, but, wherever they place them, no Pariah or 
Vinal can be allowed to approach. The chief occasion 
worship, as with the Kurumbas and Yanadis, is at the ] 
-shaving ceremony of children. All children” at 
ese times, who are less than ten years old, are collected, 
the maternal uncle of each cuts off one lock of hair, 
which is fastened to a ragi (Ficus religiosa) bough, 
They rarely contract marriages, the voluntary association 
men and women being terminable at the will of either, — 
more civilised, however, imitate the Hindu a - | 
| vating castes by tying a gold bead, stuck on a thread, = 
* oun d the bride’s neck, but the marriage tie thes formed 
is broken, FF hey always bury their dead. Some 2) 
_are credited with supernatural powers, and are | 
d to by low Sidras for advice. The ceremony 
d suthi or rangam. The medium affects to 


ssed by the goddess, and utters pre sounds, — 


is companions pretend to understand with ¢ diffi 
ning of his words, and interpret them tot 
1¢ Irulas never allow any sort of music during 
monies, nor will they wear shoes, or cover 
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near Kuppam, there are two distinct divisions, called 
_, Iswaran Vagaita and Dharmaraja. The former set ‘ 
a stone beneath a temporary hut, and worship it te 
_ offering cooked rice and cocoanuts on unam (Leéésomta 
elliptica) leaves, The god Dharmaraja is rep: 
by a vessel instead of a stone, and the offerings are — 
placed in a basket. In the jungle section, a woman may 
marry her deceased husband's brother. The dead are — 
buried face upwards, and three stones are set up over 
the grave. 
The Irulas of South Arcot, Mr. Francis writes,* “are 
_ chiefly found about the Gingee hills, talk a corrupt Tamil, _ 
“are very dark skinned, have very curly hair, never shave 
their heads, and never wear turbans or sandals, They 
* dwell in’ scattered huts—never more than two or three — 
in one place—which are little, round, thatched hovels, — 
with a low doorway through which one can just crawl, 
built among the fields. They subsist by watching crops, 
baling water from wells, and, when times: are hard, by 
crime of a mild kind, In Villupuram and Tirukkoyilar — 
T taluks, and round Gingee, they commit burglaries ina 
iV mild and unscientific manner if the season is bad, and they _ 
\are pressed by want, but, if the ground-nut crop isa ] 
“good one, they behave themselves. They are perhaps | 
| the poorest and most miserable community in the district. { 
| Only. one or two of them own any land, and that is only — 
land. They snare hares now and again, and collect 
‘the honey of the wild bees by letting themselves down 


















yam market nea Gingee, decked out 
cheap jewellery, and with their eyelids 
nsy imitation of their sisters of the same : ] 
other castes. There is little ceremony at a 

old men of the caste fix the auspicious day, the — 
oom brings a few presents, a pani ii 
e, a tali is tied, and there is a feast to the relations. 


















sad are usually buried, lying face upwards, a stone and 
me thorns being placed over the grave to keep’ off 
kals< On the eleventh day after the death, the eldest 
ties a cloth round his head—a thing which is other- 
never worn—and a little rice. is coloured with 
(turmeric) and then thrown into water, This is. 
ed casting away the sin, and ill-luck would befall the — 
st son if the ceremony were omitted. The Trulans 
"pay homage to almost all the gramadévatas (village, 
| _ deities), but probably the seven Kannimars are their 
ourite deities.” 
33 As already indicated, the Irulas, like the Yerukalas, 
_jindulge in soothsaying. The Yerukala fortune-teller 
about with her basket, cowry shells, and rod, 
carry out the work of her profession anywhere, at 
time, and any number of times in a day, The Irula, 
nthe contrary, remains at his home, and will only tell 
fortunes close to his hut, or near the hut where his gods 
| are kept. In case of sickness, people of all classes cc 
| to consult the Irula fortune-teller, whose 










































over him. After a few minutes, bells are t 
ee ht wrist. In about a quarter of an hour he 
to shiver, and breaks out in a profuse perapiratiany 
&. a sure sign that he is possessed by 
| His wife unties his kudumi_(tuft_of hair), ‘sheathing 2 
Ye the head becomes more violent, he breathes rapidly, 1 
“andvhisses like a snake. His wife praises Kannimar. | 
ually the man becomes calmer, and addresses tho 
around him as if he were the goddess, saying, “ Oh 
«children, I have come down on my car, which is 
© decorated with mango flowers, margosa and jast 
© You need fear nothing so long as I exist, and you 
} eter me. This country will be prosperous, and th he 






















a out, and after that the country will bedding mor 

us,” and soon. Questions are generally put | 
red man, not directly, but through his.» 
asionally, even when no client has come to cot 
the Irula will take up his drum towards dusk, 
the praises of Kannimar, sometimes for hours ai 
tch, with a crowd of Irulas collected round him, : 
The name Shikari (hunter) is occasionally adopted asa | 
onym for Irula, And, in South Arcot, some Irulas call | 
Ives Tén (honey) Vanniyans or Vana (forest) Pallis. 
u ggg or night),—An exogamous sept of 
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Caton, and there settled themselves as rulers, On the 
line becoming extinct, however, their relatives and 
addertiité Yeturned to the contigent, where they were 
accorded "$nly a Wery low position” in society. It is said 
that*they were the ancestors of the Izhavas. In support 
of this theory, it is urged that, in South Travancore, the 
Izhavas are known by the title of Mudaliyar, which’ is 
also the surname of a division of the Vellalas at Jaffna s* 


that the Vattis and Mannans call them Mudaliyars; aad - 


that the Pulayas have ever been known to address thtim 
only as Muttatampurans. But it may be well suppostd 
that the title may have been conferred upon some 
families of the caste in consideration of meritorious 
services on behalf of the State. One of the chief occu» 
pations,in which the Izhavas first engaged themselves, 
was undoubtedly the cultivation of palm treés. In the 
famous grant of 824 A.D., it is distinctly mentioned that 
they had a headman of their guild, and their duty was 
planting, up waste lands. They had two special privé 
leges, Known as the foot-rope right and ladder, right, 
which ¢ ly explain the nature of their early occupation. 
The — Christians appear to have a traditio#f that 


the IzKavas were invited to settle on the west coast at 
their $uggestion. The Izhavas are said to have brought 
to lja\a.variety each of the areca palm, champak, 


and ‘Tie tree, to whose vernacular names the word 
Izham i$ even to-day invariably prefixed. In the middle 

heywere largely employed as soldiers by the rulers 
»of "Malabar. Titles and privileges were distributed 
among these soldiers. Canter Visscher, writing about 





the Raj of « Ambalapuzha in the middle of the’ 
eighteenth, \e 4,* observes that “the »Rajah of * 
fis + + 
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Porkkad has not many Nayars, in the place of whom he 
is served by Chegos,” and that “in times of ciyil war or 
rebellion, the Chegos are bound to take up jarms for 
their lawful sovereign.” The Panikkans of Ambanat 
house in the Ambalapuzha taluk were the leaders of the 
Izbava force, and many powers and privileges were 
conferred upon this family by the Chembakasseri 


Yeap: Ram princes. Even so iate as the days of 


i There is another division of thesé» Izhavas “Ealled 


Rama Verma, who died in 973 M.E., large 
(Smimbers® of Izhavas were employed as soldiers of the 
State, if we may believe the account of Friar Bartolomeo,* 
who is generally a very accurate writer. The South 
Travartore Izhavas used to divide themselves into two 
parties on ‘the occasion of the Onam festival, and fight at 
Kaithamukku near Trivandrum. Any young man who 
did not attend this camp of exercise had a piece of woed 
tied as a wedding ornament round his neck, was led in 
peodéssion thrice round the village, and transported to 
tie sea-coast. 

The Izhavas proper are divided into three sub- 
sections called Pachchili, Pandi, and Malayalam.” The 
Pachchilis live in the tract of land called Pachchalar 
in the Neyyattinkara taluk between Tiruvellam and 
Kovalam. They are only a handful in number’ The 
Pandis are largely found in Trivandrum and Chirayinkil. 
Most of them take the title of Panikkan. The Malayala 
Izhavas are sub-divided into four exogamous groups or 

Aillams, named Muttillam, Madampi or Pallichal, Mayan- 
atti, and Chozhi, Pallichal is a place in the Neyyattin- 

. taluk, and Mayannat in Quilon, The members of 
Chozhi illam are believed to have*been later settlers. 


———— ae “ 
™ ¥ 
= * Voyage to the East Indiés. TranslatioB, 1800. . 
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Patikramams, based on a more or less geographicaf 
distinction. These are also four in number, and called 
Pallikkattara, Palattara, Irunkulamgara, and Tenganad, 
their social precedence being inthisorder. Pallikkattara 
is in‘Chirayinkil, Palattara in Quilon, Trunkulamgara in 
Ttivandrum, and Tenganad in Neyyattinkara. The 
Palattara section is the most orthodox, and rigorously 
preserves its endogamous character, though some of the” 
titular dignitaries among the Chovas of Central.’ ra ws A 
core have found it possible to contract alliances with * 
them. The divisions of the Illam and Patikktamamare 
absent among the Chovas. Among these, hewever, 
there is a division into Sthani or Melkudi, Tanikudi, and 
Kizhkudi, the first denoting the titular head, the 
second the ordinary class, and the third those under 
communal degradation. Among the last are included 
the toddy-drawing families, Vaduvans, and \ Nadjs. 
Vaduvans are the slaves of the Izhavas, and, in-ancient™ 
days, could be regularly bought and sold by them: 
Nadis live in Kartikapalli and some other parts of 
Central Travancore. They are people who have sbeen 
outcasted from the community for various offences by the 
headmen, and cannot enter the kitchen of the ordinary 
Izhavas. . They are served for ceremonial purposes not 
by the regular priests of the Izhavas, but by a distinct 
outcaste sect like themselves, known as Nadikuruppus. 
The Izhavattis, who are the priests of the caste, form a 
distinct sect with special manners and customs. Channan, § 
acorruption of the Tamil word, Chanror or chiefmen, is 
the most important of the titles of the Izhavas. This 
title was conferred upon distinguished members of the 
caste, As a family’ honour by some of the ancient 
Sovereigns of the tountry. Panikkan comes next) in 
_ rank, and is derived! from pani, work, Tantan, from 
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danda meaning punishment or control, is a popular title 
in some parts. Asan, from Acharya, a teacher, is 
extremely common, The recipients of this honour were * 
instructors in gymnastics and military exercises to Nayar 
and Izhava soldiers in bygone times, and even now fuins 
of;old kalaris or exercise grounds attached to théir 
houses are discernible in many places. Some Izhavas 
‘in South Travancore appear to be honoured with the 
‘title of Mudaliyar. Many families were invested with 
* similar honours by the ancient ruling houses of Ambala- 
puzha, Kayenkulam, and Jayasimhanad (Quilon). Even 
now, some titles are conferred by the Rajah of Idappalli. 
The wives of these dignitaries are respectively known as 
Channatti, Panikkatti, etc. 

The houses of the Izhavas resemble those of the 
Nayars in form. Each house is a group of buildings, 
the most substantial of which, known as the arappura, 

* stands in the centre, On the left side is the vadakkettu 
Or'woman's apartment, including the kitchen. There is 
acourt-yard in front of the arappura, and a little build- 
ing F led kizhakkettu enclosing it on the eastern side. 
HouSes invariably face the east. The main entrance 
stands a little to the south of the kizhakkettu, to the 
south of which again is the tozhuttu or cow-shed., "These 
buildings, of course, are found only in rich houses, the 
poor satisfying themselves with an arappura, a vatakketu, 

‘anda tozhuttu. A tekketu is to be seen to the south of 

vetbe arappura in some cases. This is erected mainly to 
perpetuate the memory of some deceased member of 
the family known for learning, piety, or bravery. A pitha 
" or seat, a conch, a cane, and a small bag containin; ashes, 
are secured within, It is kept scrupulously free. from 
pollution, and worship is offered on fixed days to the 
ancestors. The tekketu is enclosed on all the three sides, 
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except the east, This description of houses in South 

. Travancore, as far as Trivandrum, applies also to bu ildings 
erected to the north as far as Quilon, though tekketus 
are not so largely found as in the south. In some parts 
here, the southern room of the main buildings is conse- 
crated to the memory of ancestors. In Central Travan: 
core there are big kalaris to the south of the arappura , 
in most of the ancient houses, and antique weapons: 
and images of tutelary divinities are carefully preserved ; 
therein, 

In dress and ornament, the Izhavas closely resemble 
the Nayars. The tattu form of dress is not prevalent 
among Izhava women. In the wearing of the cloth, the 
left side comes inside instead of the right in the case of 
South Travancore [zhava women, though this rule is jot 
without its exceptions. In South Travancore, the orna- 
ments of women differ considerably from those of thes 
north. Here they wear the pampadam or Tamil Sidra 
women’s ear ornament, and adorn the wrists with a pair 
of silver bangles. The nose ornaments mikkuthi* and 
gnattu have only recently begun to be worn, and not 
very popular in Central and North Travancore. This is 
a point in which Izhavas may be said to differ from the 
South Travancore Nayar matrons. The ear ornament 
of elderly Izhava women in North Travancore is of 
an antique type called atukkam-samkhu-chakkravum. 
Women in the rural parts wear a curious neck ornament 
called anti-minnu. Of late, all ornaments of Nayar” 
women are being worn by fashionable Izhava females. 
But Izhava and. Nayar women can be distinguished by 
the tié of the hair. lock, the Izhava women usually 
bringing it to the centre of the forehead, while the Nayars 4 

it on one side, generally the left. Tattooing was 


once prevalent in South Travancore, but is gradually 
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losing favour. It was never in vogue in North 
Travancore. i 

The Izhavas eat both fish and flesh. Rabbits, deer, 7 
pigs, sheep, porcupints, fowls, doves, guinea-fowls, pea- 
cocks, and owls are believed to make popular dishes, 
The sweetmeat called ariyunta, and the curry known as 
mutirakkary, are peculiar to the Izhavas, and prepared 
best by them. 

“The most important occupation of the Izhavas till 
recently was the cultivation of palm trees, and the 
preparation of toddy and arrack. Barbosa, writing in 
the sixteenth century, states that “ their principal employ- 
ment is to till the palm trees, and gather their fruits ; 
and to carry everything for hire from one point to another, 
because they are not in the habit of transporting them 
with beasts of burden, as there are none ; and they hew 
stone, and gain their livelihood by all kinds of labour, 
Some of them bear the use of arms, and fight im the wars 
when it is necessary, They carry a staff in their hand of 
a fathom’s length as a sign of their lineage.” With the 
progress of culture and enlightenment, the occupation of 
extracting liquor from the cocoanut palm has ceased to 
be looked upon with favour, and such families as are 
now given to that pursuit have come to be regarded as a _ 
low division of the Chovas. In some parts of Travancore, 
the latter do not even enjoy the privilege of commensality 
‘with the other Izhavas. Agriculture is a prominent 

“profession, and there are several wealthy and influential 
landlords inthe community. There is also a fair pereent~ 
age of agricultural labourers. A preliminary rite, called 
pozhutana sowing, is performed by farmers, whé throw 
three handfuls of rice seed on a clay image representing 
Ganésa, and pray that their fields may yield a good 
harvest. Before the time of reaping, on an auspicious — 
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morning, a few sheaves are brought, and hung up in 
some prominent place in the house. This ceremony is 

i “Known as stira, and is common to all Hindu castes. At 
the end of it, the inmates of the house partake of puttari 
or new rice, 

There are a few other customary rites observedsby. 
agriculturists, viz. :— : 

(1) Metiyittu-varuka, or throwing the grains of the 
first sheaf upon another, and covering it with ised, 
this being afterwards appropriated by the chief agri- 
cultural labourer present. 

(2) Koytu-pitichcha-katta-kotukkuka, or handing 
over the first sheaves of grain fastened together with 
Strychnos Nux-vomica leaves to the owner of the field, who 
is obliged to preserve them till the next harvest season. 

(3) Kotuti, or offering of oblations of a few grains 
dipped in toddy to the spirits of agricultural fields, the 
Pulaya priest crying aloud ‘ Poli, va, poli, va,’ meaning 
literally May good harvest come. 

As manufacturers, the Izhavas occupy a position in 
Travancore. They produce several kinds of cloth,.for 
local consumption in the main, and make mats, tiles, and 
ropes, with remarkable skill. They are also the chief 
lemon-grass oi! distillers of Travancore. In the pro- 
Yessions of medicine and astrology, the Izhavas have 
largely engaged themselves. While it must be confessed 
that many of them are utter strangers to culture, there 
are several who have received a sound education, ~ 
especially in Sanskrit. On the whole, the Izhavas may 
be said to be one of the most industrious and prosperous 
communities on the west coast. 

i The Izhavas form a pious and orthodox Hindu caste, 
' Though they cannot. enter the inner court-yard of 
_ temples, they attend there in considerable numbers, and 
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make their pious offerings. Over several temples the 
Travancore Izhavas have a joint right with the Nayars. 
In illustration, the shrines of Saktikulamgara in Karu- 
nagappali, and Chettikulangara in Mavelikara, may be 
mentioned. Over these and other temples, the rights 
that have been enjoyed from time immemorial by certain 
Izhava families are respected even at the present day. 
In most places, the Izhavas have their own temples, with 
a member of their own or the Izhavatti caste as priest, 
As no provision had been made in them for daily worship, 
there was no necessity in early times for the regular 
employment of priests. The deity usually worshipped 
was Bhadrakali, who was believed to help them in their 
military undertakings. The offerings made to her 
involved animal sacrifices. The temples are generally 
low thatched buildings with a front porch, an enclosure 
wall, and a grove of trees. There are many instances, 
in which the enclosure wall is absent. The Bhadrakali 
cult is gradually losing favour under the teaching of a 
Vedantic scholar and religious reformer named Nanan 
Asan. In many Central and South Travancore shrines, 
images of Subramania have been set up at his instance, 
and daily worship is offered by bachelor priests appointed 
by thecastemen. An association for the social, material, 
and religious amelioration of the community, called? 
Narayana Dharma Paripalana Yogam, has been started, 
Its head-quarters is at Aruvippuram in the Nayyatinkara 
taluk. Every morning, the sun is specially worshipped 
by the cultured class. In ancient times, the adoration 
of Anchu Tampurakkal or the five deities, now identified 
with the Pandavas of the Mahabharata, prevailed among 
these people. This worship is found among the Pulayas 
also. At Mayyanad in Quilon, there is still an Izhava 
temple dedicated to these five lords, Women’ visit 
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| shrines on all Mondays and Fridays, with a view to 
worshipping Gauri, the consort of Siva. Male Izhavas 
devote the first and last days of a month, as also that on 
which the star of their nativity falls, to religious worship, 
The Izhavas of Central Travancore pay homage to a 
spirit called Kayalil Daivam, or the deity of backwaters, 
When a village becomes infected with small-pox or 
cholera, offerings are made to the Bhadrakali shrine in 
that locality. The most important offering goes by the 
name of Kalam Vaikkuka, or pot placing, A woman 
of the house of the local Panikkan or chief member 
fasts, and, bearing a pot containing five nalis (a small 
measure) of paddy (unhusked rice), proceeds to all the 
other Izhava houses in the village, accompanied by 
musical instruments. One woman from every house 
marches to the shrine with her offering of paddy and a 
chuckram (nearly half an anna). The priest receives the 
offerings, converts the paddy into rice, and, depositing a 
portion of it in each of the pots, hands them back to the 
votaries on the morning of the next day. Another 
ceremony performed on such occasions is called Desa- 
kuruti, when women fast, and, taking all the food-stuffs 
necessary, proceed to the temple. After the sacrifice of 
a goat and fowls by the priest, they make an offering 
eof the food to the deity before dinner. Tiakkam, or 
suspension, is another propitiatory ceremony. A religi- 
ous observance, known as Mamachchirappu, finds favour 
with the Izhavas of Central Travancore in the month 
of Vrischikam (November-December). Every Izhava 
bathes in the evening, addresses the deities by their 
names for about an hour, and then makes an offering 
_ of tender cocoanuts, fruits, and fried grain. This takes 
_ place according to the convenience of each family from 
to forty-one days. 
1-26 
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In connection with the takkam ceremony, Mr, L. K. 
Anantha Krishna Aiyar writes as follows.* “ There are 
two kinds of hook-swinging, namely Garuda (Brahmini 
kite) and thoni (boat) tikkam, The ceremony is per- 
formed in fulfilment of a vow, to obtain some favour of 
the deity Kali, before whose presence it is carried out. 
The performer of the ceremony should bathe early in the 
morning, and be in a state of preparation either for a 
year or for forty-one days by worshipping the deity 
Bhagavati. He must strictly abstain from meat, all 
kinds of intoxicating liquors, and association with women. 
During the morning hours, the performer dresses himself 
in a garment tucked into the waist-band, rubs his body 
with oil, and is shampooed particularly on the back, a 
portion of the flesh in the middle of which is stretched 
for the insertion of a hook. He is also taught by his 
instructor to perform various feats called payitta. This 
he continues till the festival, when he has to swing in 
fulfilment of the vow, In kite swinging, a kind of car, 
resting on two axles provided with four wheels, is 
employed. On it, there is a horizontal beam resting on 
two vertical supports. A strong rope tied to a ring 
attached to the beam is connected with the hook which 
passes through the flesh of the back, Over the beam 
there is a kutaram (tent), which is tastefully decorated. 
Inside it, two or three persons can swing at a time. 
There is a different arrangement in some places. Instead 
of the beam and the supports, there isa small pole, on 
which rests a horizontal beam provided with a metallic 
ring at one end. The beam acts as a lever, so that one 
end of it can be either raised or lowered, so as to give 
some rest to the swinger. The rope tied to the ring is 


* Monograph Bthnograph : Survey of Cochin, No. 10, Ishovas, 1905 
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connected with the hook and the waist-band. For boat 
swinging, the same kind of vehicle, without wheels, is 
in use. For kite swinging, the performer has his face 
painted green. He has to put onartificial lips and wings 
in imitation of those of the kite, and wears long locks of 
hair like those of an actor ina Kathakali. As he swings, 
the car is taken three, five, seven, nine, or eleven times 
round the temple. In boat swinging, the car is likewise 
carried round the temple, with the swinger performing 
his feats, as in the case of kite swinging, to the accom- 
paniment of music. He has to put on the same kind 
of dress, except the lips and wings. In_pillayeduthu- 
tikkam, or swinging with a child in fulfilment of a 
vow, the child is taken to the temple by his parents, 
who pay to the temple authorities thirty-four chuckrams 
in Travancore, and sixty-four puthans* in Cochin. The 
child is then handed over to the swinger, who carries the 
child as he swings. These performances are sometimes 
made at the expense of the temple, but more generally of 
persons who make the outlay in fulfilment of a vow. In 
the latter case, it costs as much as Rs. 150 for the kite 
swinger, but only Rs. 30 for the boat swinger. During 
the festival, they are fed in the temple, owing to their 
being in a state of vow. It is the Nayars, Kammalars, 
»Kuruppans, and Izhavas, who perform the swinging in 
fulfilment of a vow. In the fight between the goddess 
Kali and the demon Darika, the latter was completely 
defeated, and the former, biting him on the back, drank 
his blood to gratify her feelings of animosity. Hook- 
swinging symbolises this incident, and the bloodshed by 
the insertion of the hook through the flesh is intended 
as an offering to the goddess.” 
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® Chuckrams and puthans are coins. — 
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Of the hook-swinging ceremony as performed a few 
years ago at the Kollangadu temple in Travancore, an 
excellent account is given by the Rev. T. Knowles,* from 
which the following précis has been compiled. In front 
of the temple was a booth containing the image of the 
goddess Bhadrakali, a cruel deity, who is supposed to 
delight in blood. Ata little distance was the car. The 
bottom part of this was very much like a lorry used when 
transporting large logs of timber by means of elephants, 
There were four solid wheels of thick timber, with 
‘a frame work, like a railway waggon on a small scale. 
To this were attached two thick cable ropes. Joined to 
the sides of the car were two upright posts, about 15 feet 
high, strengthened with stays and cross-pieces. On the 
top was a piece of thick timber with a hole in it, and the 
bottom rounded, which fitted into a cross-piece, and 
allowed the long beam on which the men were swung to 
move up or down. This beam was 35 or 40 feet long, 
and about 9 inches in diameter. It was placed through 
the hole in the piece of timber on the top of the upright 
frame, and balanced in the middle like a huge see-saw. 
At one end of the hole was a covered canopy, and at the 
other long ropes were fastened, which trailed on the 
ground. The whole arrangement of the car was such 
that, by lowering one end of the long beam to the ground, 
and fastening a man to it, and then pulling down the 
‘other end by the ropes, the man could be raised into 
the air to a height of some 40 feet or more. The whole 
car could then be dragged by the thick cable ropes round 
the temple. While the subject was being prepared for 
swinging, a mat was stretched above his head, partly to 
do him honour, partly to protect him from the sun, His 
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head and neck were richly ornamented, and below he was 
bedecked with peacock’s feathers, and clad in a loin-cloth, 
which would bear some, if not all the weight of his body, 
Amid the firing of mortars, beating of tom-toms, the 
screeching of flutes, and the shouts of the crowd, the 
canopied end of the long beam was lowered, and the 
devotee, lying prone on the ground, was fastened to the 
beam by means of ropes passing under his arms and 
around his chest. To some of the ropes, hooks were 
fastened. The priests took hold of the fleshy part of the 
man’s back, squeezed up the flesh, and put some four 
hooks at least through it. A rudely fashioned sword and 
shield were then given to the man, and he was swung up 
into the air, waving the sword and shield, and making 
convulsive movements. Slowly the people dragged the 
car round the temple, a distance not quite as far as round 
St. Paul's cathedral. Some of the men were suspended 
while the car was dragged round three or four times. 
The next devotee was fastened in the same way to the 
beam, but, instead of a sword and shield, the priests gave 
him an infant in his arms, and devotee and infant were 
swung up in the air, and the car dragged round the 
temple as before. Some children were brought forward, 
whose parents had made vows about them. The little 
ones were made to prostrate themselves before the image 
of Kali. Then the fleshy parts of their sides were 
pinched up, and some wires put through, This done, 
the wires were placed in the hands of the relatives, and 
the children were led round and round the temple, as 
though in leading strings. It is on record that, when 
the devotee has been specially zealous, the whole machine 
) been moved to a considerable distance while he was 
from it, to the admiration of the gaping 
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In connection with the religion of the Ilavars, the 
Rev. S. Mateer writes as follows.* “ Demon worship, 
especially that of Bhadrakali, a female demon described 
asa mixture of mischief and cruelty, fs the customary 
cultus of the caste, with sacrifices and offerings and 
devil-dancing like the Shanars. Shastavu and Vira- 
bhadran are also venerated, and the ghosts of ancestors, 
Groves of trees stand near the temples, and serpent 
images are common, these creatures being accounted 
favourites of Kali, They carry their superstitions and 
fear of the demons into every department and incident 
of life. In some temples and ceremonies, as at Paroor, 
Sarkarei, etc., they closely associate with the Sidras. 
The Ilavar temples are generally low, thatched buildings, 
with front porch, a good deal of wooden railing and 
carving about them, an enclosure wall, and a grove or 
afew trees, suchas Ficus religiosa, Plumeria, and Bassia. 
At the Ilavar temple near Chakki in the oufSkirts of 
Trevandrum, the goddess Bhadrakali is represented as 
a female seated on an image, having two wings, gilt and 
covered with serpents. Twice a year, fowls and sheep 
are sacrificed by an Ilavan priest, and offerings of grain, 
fruit, and flowers are presented. The side-piercing 
ceremony is also performed here. A temple at Manga- 
lattukénam, about ten miles south of Trevandrum, at 

\ which I witnessed the celebration of the annual festival 
on the day following Meena Bharani, in March or April, 
may be taken as a fair example of the whole. In 
connection with this temple may be seen a peculiar 
wooden pillar and small shrine at the top, somewhat like 
a pigeon-house. Thisis called a tani maram, and isa kind 
of altar, or residence, for the demon Madan, resembling 
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the temporary shrines on sticks or platforms erected by 
the Pulayars. On it are carvings of many-headed serpents, 
etc,, and a projecting lamp for oil. For the festival, the 
ground around the temple was cleared of weeds, the 
outhouses and sheds decorated with flowers, and on the 
tani maram were placed two bunches of plantains, at its 
foot a number of devil-dancing sticks. Close by were 
five or six framework shrines, constructed of soft palm 
leaves and pith of plantain tree, and ornamented with 
flowers. These were supposed to be the residence of 
some minor powers, and in them were placed, towards 
night, offerings of flowers, rice, plantains, cocoanuts, and 
blood. The Ilavars who assemble for the festival wear 
the marks of Siva, a dot and horizontal lines on the 
forehead, and three horizontal lines of yellow turmeric orf 
thechest. They begin to gather at the temple from noon, 
and return home at night. The festival lasts for five 
days. Some of the neighbouring Sidras and Shanars 
also attend, and some Pulayars, who pay one chuckram 
for two shots of firework guns in fulfilment of their vows. 
Offerings here are generally made in return for relief from 
sickness or trouble of some kind. The pijari, or priest, 
is an Ilavan, who receives donations of money, rice, etc. 
A kind of mild hook-swinging ceremony is practised. 
On the occasion referred to, four boys, about fifteen or 
sixteen years of age, were brought. They must partly 
fast for five days previously on plain rice and vegetable 
curry, and are induced to consent to the operation, 
partly by superstitious fear, and partly by bribes. On 
the one hand they are threatened with worse danger if 
they do not fulfil the vows made by their parents to the 
dévi (deity) ; on the other hand, if obedient, they receive 
_ presents of fine clothes and money. Dressed in hand- 
i ‘cloths and Seat and adorned with gold bracelets 
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and armlets, and garlands of flowers, the poor boys 
are brought to present a little of their blood to the 
Sanguinary goddess. Three times they march round the 
temple ; then an iron is run through the muscles of each 
side, and small rattans inserted through the wounds, 
Four men seize the ends of the canes, and all go round 
in procession, with music and singing and clapping of 
hands, five or seven times, according to their endurance, 
till quite exhausted. The pijari now dresses in a red 
cloth, with tinsel border, like a Brahman, takes the 
dancing-club in hand, and dances before the demon, 
Cocks are sacrificed, water being first poured upon the 
head; when the bird shakes itself, the head is cut off, 
and the blood poured round the temple. Rice is boiled 
fh one of the sheds in a new pot, and taken home with 
the fowls by the people for a feast in the house, At 
Mayanadu, the Bhagavathi of the small temple belonging 
to the Ilavars is regarded as the sister of the one 
worshipped in the larger temple used by the Sidras, 
and served by a Brahman priest; and the cars of the 
latter are brought annually to the Ilavar's temple, and 
around it three times before returning to their own 
temple. At the Ilavar’s temple, the same night, the 
women boil rice in new earthen pots, and the men offer 
sheep and fowls in sacrifice. In further illustration of 
the strange superstitious practices of this tribe, two more 
incidents may be mentioned, An [lavatti, whose child 
was unwell, went to consult an astrologer, who informed 
her that the disease was caused by the spirit of the 
child's deceased grandmother. For its removal he would 
perform various incantations, for which he required the 
following, viz. :—water from seven wells, dung from five 
cowsheds, a larva of the myrmeleon, a crab, a frog, a 
green snake, a viral fish, parched rice, ada cake, 
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cocoanut, chilly, and green palm leaves. An Ilavan, who 
had for some time been under Christian instruction, 
was led away by a brother, who informed him that, if he 
built a small temple for the worship of Nina Madan, and 
offered sacrifices, he should find a large copper vessel 
full of gold coins hid underground, and under the charge 
ofthis demon. The foolish man did so, but did not find 
a single cash. Now the lying brother avers that the 
demon will not be satisfied unless a human sacrifice is 
offered, which, of course, is impossible.” 

The headmen of the Izhava caste are the Channans 
and Panikkans, invested with these titles by the Sover- 
eigns of this State who have been already referred to, 
The limits of their jurisdiction were generally fixed in 
the charters received from them by their rulers, and eveq 
to-day their authority remains supreme in all social 
matters. The priests, it may be noted, are only a minor 
class, having no judicial functions. Chief among the 
offences against the caste rules may be mentioned 
non-observance of pollution, illicit connection, non- 
performance of the tali-kettu before the age of puberty, 
non-employment of the village barber and washerman, 
non-celebration of ceremonies in one’s own village, and 
soon. The headman comes to know of these through 
the agency of the village barber or washerman, and also 
a class of secondary dignitaries known as Kottilpattukar 
or Naluvitanmar. In every village, there aye four 
families, invested with this authority in olden times by 

_ the rulers of the State on payment of fifty-nine fanams to 
the royal treasury. They are believed to hold a fourth 
of the authority that pertains to the chieftain of the 
village. Tf, on enquiry, an offence is proved, a fine is 
_ imposed on the offender, which he is obliged to pay to 

tee sie If the offence is grave, a feast has to 
me 
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be given by him to the villagers. In cases of failure, the 
services of the village priest and washerman, and also the 
barber, are refused, and the culprit becomes ostracised 
from society. The headman has to be paid a sum of ten 
chuckrams on all occasions of ceremonies, and the Nalu- 
vitanmar four chuckrams each. There is a movement 
in favour of educating the priests, and delegating some of 
the above powers to them. 

Three forms of inheritance may be said to prevail 
among the Izhavas of Travancore, viz. : (1) makkathayam 
(inheritance from father to son) in the extreme south; 
(2) marumakkatayam (through the female line) in all 
taluks to the north of Quilon ; (3) a mixture of the two 
between Neyyatinkara and that taluk. According to the 
mixed mode, one’s own children are not left absolutely 
destitute, but some portion of the property is given them 
for maintenance, in no case, however, exceeding a half. 
In families observing the marumakkatayam law, male 
and female heirs own equal rights. Partition, though 
possible when all consent, rarely takes place in practice, 
the eldest male member holding in his hands the manage- 
ment of the whole property. In Quilon and other 
places, the widow and her children are privileged to 
remain in her husband's house for full one year after his 
death, and enjoy all the property belonging to him. 

On the subject of inheritance, the Rev. S. Mateer 

_ writes as follows. ‘ The nepotistic law of inheritance is, 
\ to a considerable extent, followed by this caste. Those 
in the far south being more closely connected with the 
Tamil people, their children inherit. Amongst the 
Tavars in Trevandrum district, a curious attempt is made 
to unite both systems of inheritance, half the property 
acquired by a man after his marriage, and during the — 
Beiiuiettioe of his wife, going to the issue of such ae 
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and half to the man’s nepotistic heirs. Inacase decided 
by the Sadr Court, in 1872, the daughter of an Ilavan 
claimed her share in the movable and immovable 
property of her deceased father, and to have a sale made 
by him while alive declared null and void to the extent 
of her share. As there was another similar heir, the 
Court awarded the claimant a half share, and to this 
extent the claim was invalidated. Their rules are thus 
stated by G. Kerala Varman Tirumulpad :—‘ If one 
marries and gives cloth to an Ilavatti (female), and has 
issue, of the property acquired by him and her from the 
time of the union, one-tenth is deducted for the 
husband’s labour or individual profit; of the remainder, 
half goes to the woman and her children, and half to the 
husband and his heirs (anandaravans). The property 
which an Ilavan has inherited or earned before his 
marriage devolves solely to his anandaravans, not to his 
children. If an Ilavatti has continued to live with her 
husband, and she has no issue, or her children die before 
obtaining any share of the property, when the husband 
dies possessing property earned by both, his heirs and 
she must mutually agree, or the castemen decide what is 
fair for her support ; and the husband's heir takes the 
remainder.’” 

The marriage of Izhava girls consists of two distinct 
rites, one before they attain puberty called tali-kettu, 
and the other generally after that period, but in some 
cases before, called sambandham. It is, however, neces- 
sary that the girl must have her tali tied before some one 
contracts sambandham with her. The tali-tier may be, 
but often is not, as among the Nayars, the future husband 
of the girl. But, even for him, the relation will not be 
complete without a formal cloth presentation. The 
legitimate union for a person is with his maternal uncle's 
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or paternal aunt's daughter. Generally there isa separate 
ceremony called Grihapravesam, or entrance into the 
house of the bridegroom after sambandham. Widows 
may contract alliances with other persons after the death 
of the first husband, In all cases, the Izhava husband 
takes his wife home, and considers it 7x/ra dig. to stay in 
the house of his father-in-law. 

The method of celebrating the tali-kettu differs in 
different parts of Travancore. The following is the form 
popular in Central Travancore. All the elderly members 
of the village assemble at the house of the girl, and fix 
a pillar of jack (Artocarpus integrifolia) wood at the 
south-east corner. On the Kaniyan (astrologer) being 
three times loudly consulted as to the auspiciousness of 
the house he gives an affirmative reply, and the guardian 
of the girl, receiving a silver ring from the goldsmith, 
hands it over to the Vatti (priest), who ties it on the 
wooden post. The carpenter, Kaniyan, and goldsmith 
receive some little presents. The next item in the 
programme is the preparation of the rice necessary for 
the marriage, and a quantity of paddy (unhusked rice) 
is brought by the girl to the pandal ground, and 
formally boiled ina pot. The pandal (booth) is generally 
erected on the south side of the house. The chartu, or 
a chit from the Kaniyan, certifying the auspiciousness of 
the match and the suitable date for its formal adoption, 

be \is taken by the guardian and four Machchampis or 

' Tnangans to the headman of the latter. These Mach- 
champis are Izhavas of the village, equal in status to the 
guardian of the girl. All the preliminary arrangements 
are now over, and, on the day previous to the marriage, 
the girl bathes, and, wearing the bleached cloths supplied 
by the Mannan (washerman), worships the local deity, 

__ and awaits the arrival of the bridegroom. In the _ 
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evening, the wife of the Vatti applies oil to her hair, and 
after a bath the rite known as Kalati begins, as a 
preliminary to which a thread passing through a silver 
ring is tied round her right wrist. Kalati is recitation of 
various songs by the women of the village before the girl, 
This is followed by Kanjiramala, or placing the girl 
before a line of carved wooden images, and songs by the 
Vatti women. On the following day, the girl is intro- 
duced, at the auspicious hour, within the katirmandapa 
or raised platform decorated with sheaves of corn within 
the pandal. The minnu or marriage ornament, prepared 
by the goldsmith, is handed over to the priest, along with 
two cloths to be worn by the bride and bridegroom, A 
string is made of thread taken from these cloths, and 
the minnu attached to it. The mother-in-law of the 
bridegroom now stands ready at the gate, and, on his 
arrival, places a garland of flowers round his neck, The 
new cloths are then presented by the Vatti and his wife 
to the bridegroom and bride respectively, after some 
tender cocoanut leaves, emblematic of the established 
occupation of the caste, are thrust into the bridegroom’s 
waist by the headman of the village. In former days, a 
sword took the place of these leaves. The minnu is 
then tied round the neck of the bride, and all parties, 
including the parent or guardian, give presents to the 
bridegroom. The day's ceremony is then over, and the 
bridegroom remains at the house of the bride, The 
string is removed from the bride's wrist by the Vatti on the 
fourth day, and the couple bathe. More than one girl 
may have the tali tied at the same time, provided that 
there are separate bridegrooms for them. Only boys 
from the families of Machchampis can become tali-tiers, 
The sambandham of North and Central Travancore 
ers from that of South Travancore in some material 
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respects. In the former, on the appointed day, the 
bridegroom, who is a different person from the tali-tier, 
accompanied by his relations and friends, arrives at the 
bride’s house, and the guardian of the former offers a 
sum of money to the guardian of the latter. A suit of 
clothes, with ten chuckrams or ten rasis (coins), is 
presented by the bridegroom to the bride, who stands in 
a room within and receives it, being afterwards dressed 
by his sister. The money goes by right to her mother, 
and is known as Ammayippanam. Now comes the time 
for the departure of the bride to her husband's house, 
when she receives from her guardian a nut-cracker, lime- 
ean, a dish filled with rice, and a mat. A red cloth is 
thrown over her head, and a few members accompany 
the party for some distance. In South Travancore, the 
bridegroom is accompanied, besides others, by a com- 
panion, who asks in the midst of the assembly whether 
they assent to the proposed alliance, and, on their 
favourable reply, hands over a sum of money as an 
offering to the local shrine. Another sum is given for 
the maintenance of the bride, and, in the presence of the 
guardian, a suit of clothes is given to her by the bride- 
groom. The wife is, as elsewhere, immediately taken 
to the husband's house. This is called Kudivaippu, 
and corresponds to the Grahapravesam celebrated by 
Brahmans. 

The following account of marriage among the Izhavas 
of Malabar is given in the Gazetteer of that district, 
“A girl may be married before puberty, but the con- 
summation is not supposed to be effected till after 
puberty, though the girl may live with her husband at 
once. Ifthe marriage is performed before puberty, the 
ceremony is apparently combined with the tali-kettu 
kalyanam. The bride is fetched from the dévapura or 
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family chapel with a silk veil over her head, and holding 
a betel leaf in her right hand in front of her face. She 
stands in the pandal on a plank, on which there is some 
rice. On her right stand four enangans of the bride- 
groom, and on her left four of her own. The elder of 
the bridegroom's enangans hands one of the bride’s 
enangans a bundle containing the tali, a mundu and pava 
(cloths), some rice, betel leaves, and a coin called 
méymélkanam, which should be of gold and worth at 
least one rupee. All these are provided by the bride- 
groom. He next hands the tali to the bridegroom's 
sister, who ties it. After this, all the enangans scatter 
rice and flowers over the bride. In this caste, the claim 
of a man to the hand of his paternal aunt's daughter 
is recognised in the ceremony called padikkal tada 
(obstruction at the gate), which consists of a formal 
obstruction offered by eleven neighbours to the bride's 
removal, when she is not so related to her husband, 
They are bought off by a fee of two fanams, and a 
packet of betel leaf. The girl is then taken to the 
bridegroom's house. If very young, she is chaperoned 
by a female relative. On the fourth day there is a feast 
at the bridegroom's house called nalam kalyanam, and 
this concludes the ceremonies. Marriage after puberty 
is called Pudamari. The ceremonial is the same, but 
there is no padikka! tada.” 

When an Izhava girl reaches puberty, the occasion 
is one for a four days’ religious ceremonial, On the first 
day, the Vatti priestess anoints the girl with oil, and, 
after a bath, dresses her in the cloth supplied by the 
Mannatti (washerwoman). She is then laid on a broad 
wooden plank, and is supposed not to go out until she 
bathes on the fourth day. All the female relations of the 
family present her with sweetmeats. On the seventh 
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day, she is again taken to and from the village tank 
(pond) with much éclat, and, on her return, she either 
treads on cloths spread on the floor, or is carried by an 
elderly woman. After this, she husks a quantity of 
paddy, and cooks the rice obtained thence. If this 
ceremony takes place at the house of a headman, the 
villagers present him with a vessel full of sugared rice, 
A two days’ ceremonial, called Pulikudi in north 
Travancore, and Vayattu Pongala in the south, which 
corresponds to the Pumsavana of Brahmans, is observed 
at the seventh month of pregnancy. On the first day, 
at twilight in the evening, the pregnant woman, preceded 
by the priestess, proceeds to the foot of a tamarind tree 
on the southern side of the compound. Arriving there, 
she receives a thread seven yards in length, to whicha 
silver ring is attached at one end, and, by means of 
circumambulation, entwines the tree with the thread. 
If the thread is by chance or inadvertence broken during 
this process, the popular belief is that either the mother 
or the child will die soon, Next day, the thread is 
unwound from the tree, and a handful of tamarind leaves 
is given to the woman by her husband. On re-entering 
the house, tamarind juice is poured through the hands 
of the husband into those of the wife, who drinks it, 
The priestess then pours a quantity of oil on the navel 
of the woman from a betel leaf, and, from the manner in 
which it flows down, it is believed that she is able to 
determine the sex of the unborn child. The woman has 
to lean against a cutting of an ambazham (Spondias 
mangifera) tree while she is drinking the juice, and this 
cutting has to be planted in some part of the compound, ' 
If it does not grow properly, the adversity of the 
progeny is considered to be sealed. The husband is 
‘given a ring and other presents on this occasion, 
ss 
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Women bathe on the third, fifth, and nineteenth day 
after delivery, and wear the mattu or changed cloth of 
the Mannatti, in order to be freed from pollution, The 
name-giving ceremony of the child takes place on the 
twenty-eighth day, It is decorated with a pair of iron 
anklets, and a ribbon passed through a few pieces of iron 
is tied round its waist. It is then held standing on a 
vessel filled with rice, and, its left ear being closed, a 
name is muttered by its guardian into the right ear. 
The first feeding ceremony is observed in the sixth 
month, when the iron ornaments are removed, and 
replaced by silver and gold ones, The ear-boring 
ceremony takes place at an auspicious hour on some day 

. before the child attains its seventh year. 

? In former times, only the eldest male member of a 
family was cremated, but no such restriction obtains at 
the present day. When a member of the community 
dies, three handfuls of rice are placed in the mouth of 
the corpse by the eldest heir after a bath, followed by 
the sons, nephews, and grandsons of the deceased. 
Every relative throws an unbleached cloth over the 
corpse, after which it is taken to the burning-ground, 
where the pyre is lighted by the heir with a consecrated 
torch handed to him by the priest. A wooden plank is 
furnished by the carpenter, and an impression of the 
foot of the deceased smeared with sandal paste is made 
on it. The name, and date of the death of the deceased, 
are inscribed thereon, and it has to be carefully preserved 
in the house of the heir. The record refreshes his 
memory on occasions of sradh (memorial service), etc. 
When the cremation is half completed, the contents of a 
tender cocoanut are placed beside the head of the corpse 
as an offering, and prayers are muttered. A pot full of 

_ water is then borne by the chief mourner on his shoulder 
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thrice’ round the corpse. As he does so, the priest 
pricks the pot thrice with an iron instrument. Finally, 
the pot is broken on the pyre, and the chief mourner 
returns home without turning back and looking at the 
corpse. On the second day, an oblation of food (pinda) 
is offered to the departed. The inmates of the house 
are fed with conji (rice gruel) on this day by the 
relatives. The Sanchayana, or collection of bones, 
takes place on the fifth day. Pollution lasts for fifteen 
days in Central and North Travancore, but only for ten 
days in the south, There are some rites, not observed 
necessarily by all members of the caste, on the forty- 
first day, and at the end of the first year. Persons who 
have died of contagious diseases, women who die after 
conception or on delivery, and children under five years™ 
of age, are buried. Pollution is observed only for nine 
days when children die ; and, in the case of men who die 
of contagious disease, a special group of ceremonies is 
performed by the sorcerer. Those who are under pollu- 
tion, besides being forbidden to enter shrines and other 
sanctuaries, may not read or write, or partake of liquor, 
butter, milk, ghi, dhal, or jaggery. 


Jada.—Jada or Jandra, meaning great men, has 
\ been recorded as a synonym of Davanga and Kurni, 
Jaggali—The Jaggalis are defined, in the Manual 
of the Ganjam district, as Uriya workers in leather in 
Ganjam. It is recorded, in the Madras Census Report, 
1901, that “ the traditional occupation of this caste was 
apparently leatherworking, but now it is engaged in 
cultivation and miscellaneous labour, Its members _ 
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speak both Oriya and Telugu. They admit outcastes 
from other communities to their ranks on payment of a 
small fee. Marriage is either infant or adult, and widows 
and divorcées may remarry, Satanis are employed as 
priests. They eat beef and pork, and drink alcohol. | 
They bury their dead. In some places they work as 
syces (grooms), and in others as firewood-sellers and as 
labourers, Patro and Béhara are their titles.” It may, 
I think, be accepted that the Jaggalis are Telugu 
Madigas, who have settled in Ganjam, and learnt the 
Oriya language, It is suggested that the name is 
derived from the Oriya jagiba, watching, as some are 
village crop-watchers. 

Jaikonda (lizard).—A sept of Domb. 

“ Jain.—“ Few,” Mr. T. A. Gopinatha Rao writes,* 
“even among educated persons, are aware of the exist- 
ence of Jainas and Jaina centres in Southern India. 
The Madras Presidency discloses vestiges of Jaina 
dominion almost everywhere, and on many a roadside 
a stone Tirthankara, standing or sitting cross-legged, is 
acommon enough sight. The present day interpreta- 
tions of these images are the same all over the Presi- 
dency. If the images are two, one represents a debtor 
and the other a creditor, both having met on the road, 
and waiting to get their accounts settled and cleared, 
If it is only one image, it represents a debtor paying 
penalty for not having squared up his accounts with his 
creditor.” 

It is recorded, in the Madras Census Report, 1891, 
that “ out of a total of 25,716 Jains, as many as 22,273 
have returned both caste and sub-division as Jain. The 
remainder have returned 22 sub-divisions, of which some, 


_ ® Malabar Quart. Review, IV, 3, 1905. See also T. C, Rice. Jain Settle 
‘ments in Karnata, /bid., III, 4, 1904. 
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such as Digambara and Swetambara, are sectarian rather 
than caste divisions, but others like Marvadi, Osval, 
Vellalan, etc., are distinct castes. And the returns also 
show that some Jains have returned well-known castes 
as their main castes, for we have Jain Brahmans, 
Kshatriyas, Gaudas, Vellalas, etc. The Jain Bants, 
however, have all returned Jain as their main caste.” 
At the Madras census, 1901, 27,431 Jains were returned. 
Though they are found in nearly every district of the 
Madras Presidency, they occur in the largest number 
in the following :— 


South Canara, ase tne, 94582 
North Arcot ae se sve oe 8,128 
South Arcot ais and ana ae 5,896 


At the Mysore census, 1901, 13,578 Jains were 
returned. It is recorded in the report that ‘the Digam- 
baras and Swetambaras are the two main divisions of 
the Jain faith. The root of the word Digambara means 
space clad or sky clad, ze., nude, while Swetambara 
means clad in white. The Swetambaras are found more 
in Northern India, and are represented but by a small 
number in Mysore. The Digambaras are said to live 
absolutely separated from society, and from all wordly 
ties. These are generally engaged in trade, selling 
mostly brass and copper vessels, and are scattered all over 
the country, the largest number of them being found 
in Shimoga, Mysore, and Hassan districts. Sravana 
Belagola, in the Hassan district, is a chief seat of the 
Jains of the province. Tirthankaras are the priests of 
the Jain religion, and are also known as Pitambaras, 
The Jain Yatis or clergy here belong to the Digambara 
sect, and cover themselves with a yellow robe, and 
hence the name Pithambara.” The Dasa Banajigas 
of Mysore style themselves Jaina Kshatriya Ramanujas. — 
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In connection with the terms Digambara and 
Swetambara, it is noted by Biihler* that “ Digambara, 
that is those whose robe is the atmosphere, owe their 
name to the circumstance that they regard absolute 
nudity as the indispensable sign of holiness, though the 
advance of civilization has compelled them to depart 
from the practice of their theory. The Swetambara, 
that is they who are clothed in white, do not claim 
this doctrine, but hold it as possible that the holy ones 
who clothe themselves may also attain the highest goal, 
They allow, however, that the founder of the Jaina 
religion and his first disciples disdained to wear clothes." 

The most important Jain settlement in Southern 
India at the present day is at Sravana Belagola in 
Mysore, where the Jains are employed in the manufac- 
ture of metal vessels for domestic use. The town is 
situated at the base of two hills, on the summit of one 
of which, the Indra Betta, is the colossal statue of 
Gomatésvara, Gummatta, or Gomata Raya,t concerning 
which Mr. L. Rice writes as follows} ‘ The image is 
nude, and stands erect, facing the north. The figure 
has no support above the thighs. Up to that point it 
is represented as surrounded by ant-hills, from which 
emerge serpents. A climbing plant twines itself round 
both legs and both arms, terminating at the upper part 
of the arm in a cluster of fruit or berries. The pedestal 
on which the feet stand is carved to represent an open 
lotus. The hair is in spiral ringlets, flat to the head, as 
usual in Jain images, and the lobe of the ears lengthened 
down with a large rectangular hole. The extreme 


* On the Indian Sect of the Jainas. Translation by J. Burgess, 1903. 

+ Theearlier Tirthankaras are believed to have been of prodigious proportions, 
and to have lived fabulously long lives, but the later ones were of more ordinary 
stature and longevity, 

+ Inscriptions at Srivana Belagola. Archzological Survey of Mysore, 1889. 


ches by Buchanan.” 
es* that “nothing grand 
r exists anywhere out of Egypt, and 
statue surpasses it in height, tho 
ed, they do excel it in the perfection 
ibit.” ee 
her colossal statues of Gummata are situated on 
of hills outside the towns of Karkal and Vi 
ir in South Canara, Concerning the 
Dr. E. Hultzsch writes as follows.t “It is am 
t isting of the figure itself, of a slab 
leans, and which reaches up to the wrists, 
round pedestal which is sunk into a tho 
lotus flower. The legs and arms of 
ed with vines (draksha), On both 
a number of snakes are cut out of the slab ; 
the image leans. Two inscriptions { on el les | 
same slab state that this image of B 
a Jinapati was set up by a chief 
ya, the son of Bhairava, in A.D. 1431-32. 
n of the same chief is engraved on a 
pillar in front of the outer gateway. 
a seated figure of Brahmadéva, a 
a, the modern Humcha in Mysore, 
belonged to the family of Jir 
nukha basti in A.D. 1586-87, 
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STATUE OF GUMMATA AT KARKAL. 


figures 
head: According to a legend 
M. J. Walhouse,* the Karkalstatue 
raised on to a train of twenty iron ¢ 


tory cocoanuts were broken and covered 
“infinity of cotton. It was then drawn by 
worshippers up an inclined plane to the platform 
hill-top where it now stands. 
___ The legend of Kalkuda, who is said to have 
ere colossa! statue at “ Belgula,” is narrated at 
_ by Mr. A. C. Burnell.+ Told briefly, the story i 
follows. Kalkuda made a Gummata two cubits 
than at Bélar. Bairanasuda, King of Karkal, sent 
is to work in his kingdom. He made the Gummata-_ 
Although five thousand people were collected 
, they were not able to raise the if 
ilkuda put his left hand under it, and raised it, and set 
upright on a base. He then said to the king “ Give e 
ne my pay, and the present that you have to give to 
ne. It is twelve years since I left my house, and can 
-” But the king said “I will not let Kalkuda, wi 
s worked in my kingdom, work in another country,” 
d cut off his left hand and right leg. Kalkuda the 
to Timmanajila, king of Yénir, and made a 
two cubits higher than that at Karkal. r: 
Tn connection with the figure at Sravana Belag 
gusson seco that the hill had a mass or | ‘tor. 








b Bd aes beige of on At 
eathers mounted in a gold handk carried in 
On ordinary occasions, he carri a similar 
mounted in a silver handle. The abhishékam — 
ony is performed at Karkal at intervals of mily- 
 Asscaffold is erected, and over the colossal 
Stes poured water, milk, flowers, cocoanuts, sugar, — 
, Sugar-candy, gold and silver flowers, ree, 
beans, gram, sandal paste, nine kinds of Seg | y 

















Concerning the statue at Yénir, Mr. Walhouse 
* that “it is lower than the Karkala statue (413 _ 
apparently by three or four feet. It resembles — 
brother colossi in all essential particulars, but has the — 
ecial peculiarity of the checks being dimpled with a. 

> grave smile. The salient characteristics of all these’ 
are the broad square shoulders, and the thickness — 
‘remarkable length of the arms, the tips of the 
, like Rob Roy's, nearly reaching the knees, 
of Sir Thomas Munro's good qualities was 
Rama, his arms reached to his knees or, 

he possessed the quality of an Y 
heritage of kings, or those who have 
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ip bg “Village of ‘Mii 
” Dr. Hultzsch writes, “is the seat of a . Ja 
igh rca, who bears the title Charukirti-Pandi 
ya Syamin, He resides in a matha, which 



















sive stone roofs, and are surrounded by lat 

. A special feature of this style of archi 
monolithic column called manastambha, which’ 
in front of seven of the bastis. In two of them 
(dhvajastambha), which consists of wood — 
\ ith copper, is placed between the manastambha 
the shrine. Six of them are called Settarabasti, and 
ordingly must have been built by Jaina merchants 
i). The sixteen bastis are dedicated to the follow- 
+ Tirthankaras :—Chandranatha or Chandraprabha, 
N éminatha, Parsvanatha, Adinatha, Mallinatha, Padma- 
pha, Anantanatha, Vardhamana, and Santinatha. 
_ tw of these bastis are separate shrines dedicated to all 4 
the Tirthankaras, and in another basti the shrines of two 
fakshis. The largest and finest is the Hosabasti, Lbs 
ie new temple, which is dedicated to Chandranatha, 
was built in A.D, 1429-30. It possesses a double 
sure, a very high manastambha, and a sculptured 
The uppermost storey of the temple con- 
york. The temple is composed of the 
B=), and three rooms in front of it, viz. — 























JAIN BASTT AT KARKAL. 


“of tombs of wealthy Jain merchants, T! 
tombs are pyramidal structures of several storeys, 
ire surmounted by a water-pot (kalasa) of stone, 

the tombs bear short epitaphs. The Jainas ci 


‘their ceremonial, ¢,g., marriage rites, the Jai 
South Canara closely follow the Bants. They ¢ 


“When they make vows, animals are not ‘cae . 
they offer metal images of fowls, goats, or pigs. 
“Ofthe Jains of the North Arcot district, Mr. H. A. 


They must at one time have been very 
as their temples and sculptures are found i 
laces, from which they themselves have no 
They have most of the Brahman cc 
wear the sacred thread, but look dot 


degenerate followers of an origin 
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ghee (clarified butter) or jaggery (crude sugar), ete., 
from any but those of their own caste. They are defiled 
by enteringa Pariah village, and have to purify them- 
selves by bathing and assuming a new thread. “The 
gen! caste affix is Nainar, but a few, generally strangers 

m other districts, are called Rao, Chetti, Das, or 

udaliyar. 

At Pillapalaiyam, a suburb of Conjeeveram in the 
Chingleput district, is a Jain temple of considerable 
artistic beauty. It is noted by Sir M. E, Grant Duff * 
that this is “ left unfinished, as it would seem, by the 
original builders, and adapted later to the Shivite 
worship. Now it is abandoned by all its worshippers, 
but on its front stands the census number 9-A— 
emblematic of the new order of things.” 

Concerning the Jains of the South Arcot district, 
Mr. W. Francis writes + that “there is no doubt that in 
ancient days the Jain faith was powerful in this district. 
The Periya Puranam says that there was ‘once a Jain 
monastery and college at Pataliputra, the old name for 
the modern Tirupapuliyar, and remains of Jain images 
and sculptures are comparatively common in the district. 
The influence of the religion doubtless waned in conse- 
quence of the great Saivite revival, which took place in 
the early centuries of the present era, and the Periya 
Puranam gives a story in connection therewith, which is 
of local interest. It says that the Saivite poet-saint 
Appar was at one time a student in the Jain college at 
Pataliputra, but was converted to Saivism in consequence 
ofthe prayers of his sister, who was a devotee of the 
deity in the temple at Tiruvadi near Panruti. The local 
king was a Jain, and was at first enraged with Appar 


* Notes from a Diary, 1881-86., + Gazetteer of the South Arcot district 
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for his fervent support of his new faith. But eventually 
he was himself induced by Appar to become a Saivite, 
and he then turned the Paliputra monastery into a temple 
to Siva, and ordered the extirpation ofall Jains, Later 
on there was a Jain revival, but this in its turn was) 
followed by another persecution of the adherents of thaf® 
faith. The following story connected with this latter 
occurs in one of the Mackenzie Manuscripts, and is 
supported by existing tradition. In 1478 A.D., the ruler 
of Gingee was one Venkatampéttai, Venkatapati,* who 
belonged to the comparatively low caste of the Kayarais. 
He asked the local Brahmans to give him one of their 
daughters to wife. They said that, ifthe Jains would do 
so, they would follow suit. Venkatapati told the Jains 
of this answer, and asked for one of their girls as a bride. 
They took counsel among themselves how they might 
avoid the disgrace of connecting themselves by marriage 
with a man of such a caste, and at last pretended to agree 
to the king's proposal, and said that the daughter of a 
certain prominent Jain would be given him. On the day 
fixed for the marriage, Venkatapati went in state to the 
girl's house for the ceremony, but found it deserted and 
empty, except for a bitch tied to one of the posts of the 
verandah. Furious at the insult, he issued orders to 
behead all Jains. Some of the faith were accordingly 
decapitated, others fled, others again were forced to prac- 
tice their rites secretly, and yet others became Saivites to 
escape death. Not long afterwards, some of the king's 
officers saw a Jainnamed Virasénacharya performing the 
rites peculiar to his faith in a well in Vélar near Tindi- 
vanam, and hailed him before their master, The latter, 
however, had just had a child born to him, was in a good 





_-® Local oral tradition gives his name as Dupila Kistnappa Nayak, 
Pe 
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temper, and let the accused go free ; and Virasénacharya, 
sobered by his narrow escape from death, resolved to 
become an ascetic, went to Sravana Belgola, and there 
studied the holy books of the Jain religion. Meanwhile 
another Jain of the Gingee country, Gangayya Udaiyar 
of Tayanir in the Tindivanam taluk, had fled to the 
protection of the Zamindar of Udaiyarpalaiyam in Trichi- 
nopoly, who befriended him and gave him some land. 
Thus assured of protection, he went to Sravana Belgola, 
fetched back Virasénacharya, and with him made a tour 
through the Gingee country, to call upon the Jains who 
remained there to return to their ancient faith, These 
people had mostly become Saivites, taken off their 
sacred threads and put holy ashes on their foreheads, and 
the name Nirpisi Vellalas, or the Vellalas who put on 
holy ash, is still retained. The mission was successful, 
and Jainism revived. Virasénacharya eventually died at 
Vélir, and there, it is said, is kept in a temple a metal 
image of Parsvanatha, one of the twenty-four Tirthan- 
karas, which he brought from Sravana Belgola, The 
descendants of Gangayya Udaiyar still live in Tayanir, 
and, in memory of the services of their ancestor to the Jain 
cause, they are given the first betel and leaf on festive 
occasions, and have a leading voice in the election of the 
high-priest at Sittamir in the Tindivanamtaluk. This 
high-priest, who is called Mahadhipati, is elected by 
representatives from the chief Jain villages, These 
are, in Tindivanam taluk, Sittamir itself, Viranamir, 
Vilukkam, Peramandir, Alagramam, and the Vélir 
and Tayanir already mentioned. The high-priest has 
supreme authority over all Jains south of Madras, but not 
over those in Mysore or South Canara, with whom the — 
South Arcot community have no relations, He travels — 
round in a palanquin with a suite of followers to the — 
a 
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chief centres—his expenses being paid by the communities 
he visits—settles caste disputes, and fines, and excom- 
municates the erring. His control over his people is 
still very real, and is in strong contrast to the waning 
authority of many of the Hindu gurus, The Jain 
community now holds a high position in Tindivanam 
taluk, and includes wealthy traders and some of quite the 
most intelligent agriculturists there. The men use the 
title of Nayinar or Udaiyar, but their relations in Kumba- 
k6nam and elsewhere in that direction sometimes call 
themselves Chetti or Mudaliyar. The women are great 
hands at weaving mats from the leaves of the date-palm. 
The men, except that they wear the thread, and paint 
on their foreheads a sect-mark which is like the ordinary 
Vaishnavite mark, but square instead of semi-circular at 
the bottom, and having a dot instead of a red streak in 
the middle, in general appearance resemble Vellalas. 
They are usually clean shaved. The women dress like 
Vellalas, and wear the same kind of tali (marriage 
emblem) and other jewellery. The South Arcot Jains 
all belong to the Digambara sect, and the images in their 
temples of the twenty-four Tirthankaras are accordingly 
without clothing. These temples, the chief of which are 
those at Tirunirankonrai * and Sittamar, are not markedly 
different in external appearance from Hindu shrines, 
but within these are images of some of the Tirthankaras, 
made of stone or of painted clay, instead of representations 
of the Hindu deities. The Jain rites of public worship 
much tesemble those of the Brahmans. There is the 
same bathing of the god with sacred oblations, sandal, 
and so on; the same lighting and waving of lamps, and 
_ burning of camphor ; and the same breaking of cocoanuts, 





= = ss ix: © Algo knows #3 Jaina Tirupati. 
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playing of music, and reciting of sacred verses. These 
ceremonies are performed by members of the Archaka 
or priest class. The daily private worship in the houses 
is done by the laymen themselves before a small image 
of one of the Tirthankaras, and daily ceremonies 
tesembling those of the Brahmans, such as the pronoun- 
cing of the sacred mantram at daybreak, and the recital 
of forms of prayer thrice daily, are observed, The Jains 
believe in the doctrine of re-births, and hold that the 
end of all is Nirvana. They keep the Sivaratri and 
Dipavali feasts, but say that they do so, not for the 
reasons which lead Hindus to revere these dates, but 
because on them the first and the last of the twenty-four 
Tirthankaras attained beatitude. Similarly they observe 
Pongal and the Ayudha pija day. They adhere closely 
to the injunctions of their faith prohibiting the taking 
of life, and, to guard themselves from unwittingly 
infringing them, they do not eat or drink at night lest 
they might thereby destroy small insects which had got 
unseen into their food. For the same reason, they filter 
through a cloth all milk or water which they use, eat 
only curds, ghee and oil which they have made them- 
selves with due precautions against the taking of insect 
life, or known to have been similarly made by other Jains, 
and even avoid the use of shell chunam (lime), The 
Védakkarans (shikari or hunting caste), trade on these 
scruples by catching small birds, bringing them to Jain 
houses, and demanding money to spare their lives. 
The Jains have four sub-divisions, namely, the ordinary 
laymen, and three priestly classes, Of the latter, the 
most numerous are the Archakas (or Vadyars), They 
do the worship in the temples. An ordinary layman 
cannot become an Archaka; it is a class apart. An 
Archaka can, however, rise to the next pan 
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priestly classes, and become what is called an Annam 
or Annuvriti, a kind of monk who is allowed to marry, 
but has to live according to certain special rules of con- 
duct. These Annams can again rise to the highest of 
the three classes, and become Nirvanis or Munis, monks 
who lead a celibate life apart from the world, There 
is also a sisterhood of nuns, called Aryanganais, who 
are sometimes maidens, and sometimes women who 
have left their husbands, but must in either case take a 
vow of chastity. The monks shave their heads, and 
dress in red; the nuns similarly shave, but wear white. 
Both of them carry as marks of their condition a brass 


‘vessel anda bunch of peacock's feathers, with which 


latter they sweep clean any place on which they sit 
down, lest any insect should be there. To both classes 
the other Jains make namaskaram (respectful salutation) 
when they meet them, and both are maintained at the 
cost of the rest of the community. The laymen among 
the Jains will not intermarry, though they will dine with 
the Archakas, and these latter consequently have the 
greatest trouble in procuring brides for their sons, and 
often pay Rs. 200 or Rs. 300 to secure a suitable match, 


_ Otherwise there are no marriage sub-divisions among 
the community, all Jains south of Madras freely inter- 


‘marrying. Marriage takes place either before or after 
puberty. Widows are not allowed to remarry, but are 
fot required to shave their heads until they are middle- 
aged, The dead are burnt, and the death pollution 


: - lasts for twelve days, after which period purification is 


and the parties must go to the temple, 
will not eat with Hindus. Their domestic 





Siva temple for repairing their own. The C 

d upon the Hindus to put the Siva temple in 
shin a year, on pain of its being treated as an escheat, 
_ Near the town of Madura isa large isolated mass 


hill). 

- elephant. The Jains of Conjeeveram, says this : 
“nicle, tried to convert the Saivite people of Madura ‘| 
whe Jain faith. Finding the task difficult, they had 
‘recourse to magic. They dug a great pit ten miles long, _ 
i! performed a sacrifice thereon, and thus caused a 
_ elephant to arise from it. This beast they sent 
i Madura, It advanced towards the town, shaking t 
| whole earth at every step, with the Jains mai 
close behind it, But the Pandya king invoked the 
ig Siva, and the god arose and slew the elephant wit 
his arrow at the spot where it now lies petrified.”* 
In connection with the long barren rock 
‘ > Madure called Nagamalai (snake hill), “local 
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y prevented by the grace of Siva from dev 
tly Saivite city it so nearly app 
south of Madura is a small hill of 

Jai, ‘The name means cow hill, 






